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Listening to Bhikari Bal, One Night 

An evening of sharing fellowship and listening to religious songs 
leads a group of friends to recount their lives and desires, and the 
narrator to a moment of revelation. 

Yearning for Ramakanta Rath, Until the Last Breath 

Poetry becomes a shared object of displaced desire, uniting the 
characters in a way not otherwise possible. 

Hunger 

Left to die a woman is saved and in return consents to a transaction 
which can help acquit the debt incurred. 


Nrusingha Tripathy’s stories explore the motivations which have 
led people to where they have arrived in their lives, making 
literature, the other arts, and life itself into a form which can help 
them escape the absurdity of existence. 


His is a voice that comes from deep within — a voice unlike any 
other, a voice that has beguiling power over the readers. 
Remarkable in utterly different ways, Nrusingha Tripathy’s stories 
exhibit the power and strength of a true literary master. His 
storytelling is detached, precise and brilliant. 
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A beautiful Sunday it was, only a day or two before the first 
monsoon showers would rinse the sky clean, and I was on a visit 
to Baripada. Although my office staff could see to my needs, the 
moment I mentioned the visit Ranjan had insisted that I should 
be his guest for as long as I was there. Ranjan hailed from the 
same village as I did and worked in the local forestry 
department. Although some four years his senior, I treated him 
more like a friend than a younger brother. 

On the road to Baripada from Cuttack, the forest 
guesthouse was on the left, some three or four kilometres 
outside the town. It was there that Ranjan had arranged for me 
to stay. The road to the bungalow meandered through clumps 
of bushes and a dense stretch of deodar forest before leading 
to the house, set in sprawling grounds. It was an old British 
red-tile roof affair, with two large rooms and a broad 
verandah, a mango grove on one side and a sal forest at the 
back. When I reached the guest house around five in the 
afternoon, Ranjan had already arrived with people from my 
office. We had tea and then he practically shooed the others 
off. I was his guest, and he’d call the shots. 

We chatted for awhile. Ranjan and his wife were worried: 
ten years of marriage but no children. The revelation was just 
beginning to sadden me, when Ranjan seemed suddenly buoyed 
up by a rush of joy. ‘Bikashbhai,’ he said, ‘you're lucky to be here 
on a wonderful evening. There’l] be a prayer-bash tonight.’ 

‘A prayer-bash?’ 

‘Four or five of us get together and listen to the devotionals 
of Bhikari Bal over drinks. What a divine voice that fellow’s 
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got!’ He waxed eloquent about the timbre and texture of Bal’s 
voice and even tried to hum a snatch. His voice sounded as if I 
was hearing it through a tunnel of tears. 

‘I’ve great respect for Bal’s devotionals,’ I said. ‘But I listen 
to him in the morning. This is the first time I’ve heard of people 
listening to his songs over drinks at night.’ 

“When did you say you listen to his devotionals?’ 

‘In the morning, as I’m shaving, between sips of tea . . .’ 

‘But surely you can’t take him in very well then? 

‘Why not?’ 

‘Why not? Well, picture this: a cup of tea in one hand and the 
razor in the other raised to a cheek, you cast a glance in the 
mirror and the next at the teacup; half of your mind’s on the tea 
and the other half’s on the razor and the cheek. How can Bal’s 
devotionals pierce your consciousness?’ 

‘How should one listen to Bal, then?” 

‘It’s like planting a seed in your heart. Does a seed germinate 
in an arid place? No! You’ve got to irrigate the land first. In the 
same way, your mind has to be irrigated with a drizzling rain of 
intoxication; then you’ll be exposed full-blast to Bal’s songs. The 
sensation that comes over you is out of this world.’ 

He left with the promise to come back as soon as possible 
with his friends. I sat on the verandah for a while and then 
stepped down on to the manicured lawn, where, at a distance, 
the cook, the watchman and the peons were busily getting 
things ready, setting up the tables and chairs, washing and 
drying the glasses and cutlery. Although the sun had now set, it 
was not altogether dark; the last light of day lingered on in the 
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sky and the wind seemed hazy white with smoke. I went for a 
walk. There were clumps of wet grass and puddles of water 
from the recent rain. Something shot out of a puddle and darted 
into the mango grove. It felt wonderful just to look at the grove. 
The darkness seemed almost palpable as I walked towards it. 
Two mynah birds took off from a tree and flew into the dense 
foliage, rinsed clean by the rain. Standing on the mud bank 
surrounding the grove, I drank in the sight. The grove resembled 
a dark, leafy cage, a primeval place where, unknown to us, all 
the acts of creation were bring enacted over and over again. I 
don’t know how long I stood there; entranced, lost to the 
world, I thought I heard someone softly call me: ‘Bikash! 
Bikash!’ The voice sounded somewhat like Ranjan’s and for a 
moment I thought perhaps he and his friends had arrived. As I 
turned around I felt a huge tidal wave crashing over me as it 
made its way to the grove. It seemed to have the solidity of 
water, millions of tiny blue drops. Strange-looking voyagers 
seemed to navigate past me. 

What had I seen — a wave? Was I losing my mind? I 
pinched myself, and spat on my chest. I heard Ranjan call me 
from a great distance: ‘Bikashbhai, come here!’ I heard a softer, 
lisping, babyish voice from the mango grove: ‘Bikashbhai, come 
here!’ Who was calling me from the grove? Was it just the echo 
of Ranjan’s voice? 

I walked back to the bungalow. When I reached Ranjan and 
his friends, Ranjan said, ‘Bikashbhai, you're walking as if you're 
drunk already. Only have to mention drinks and you become 
intoxicated, eh?’ 
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‘He’s like me,’ said the gentleman next to him. ‘I too become 
drunk before swallowing a drop.’ 

It was around seven and the promise of a rising moon — 
there had been a full moon only two nights before — faintly 
lighted up the rim of the sky. I could just barely make out the 
faces. Ranjan began the introductions. The man who had 
spoken a minute ago was Birabar Samant. He owned the largest 
fabric store in town and had three sons. The eldest lived with 
him and looked after the business; the middle one lived in the 
village, where he was the headmaster of the high school; the 
youngest, a computer engineer, was in America. The large 
family was still together and hadn't split up; Birabar was very 
much the pater familias and his words mattered. The youngest 
would be arriving shortly to choose his bride, but that was a 
mere formality, he had already indicated he’d gladly marry the 
girl his father chose for him. 

Ranjan went on about Samant. ‘It was only after his wife 
passed away four years ago that he fell into our company. He 
has been fond of music since childhood, and if you press him a 
little he might regale you with a recital tonight.’ 

Birabar Samant was already pumping my hands. For a man 
past sixty, he seemed to be in fine fettle. He wore silk clothes, 
had gold rings on almost all his fingers, wore a heady scent; from 
what little I could make out of him I got the impression that he 
was a nice, harmless, happy-go-lucky soul. His hair was parted 
in the middle and his voice was pleasant. 

Samant stepped back and the person standing next to him 
reached out to shake my hand. 
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‘Rati Ranjan Dey,’ said Ranjan. ‘The name might suggest a 
Bengali, but he’s Oriya to the core.’ 

I put him at fifty; he had a longish face, which his 
toothbrush moustache didn’t go with. He was wearing a kurta 
over a pair of trousers and after we shook hands he hurried to 
light a cigarette, which he held in his right hand while shoving 
his left back into his trouser pocket. From behind his thick 
lenses he seemed to look beyond me into the garden, a thin 
watery smile on his lips. 

I passed behind his chair and moved to the third gentleman. 
He stood up and as we greeted each other he introduced 
himself: ‘Bipin Behai Khamari. Engineer in the Roads and 
Buildings department.’ 

Ranjan added, ‘He lives alone. His wife and children live in 
Cuttack and join him only during holidays. Tonight’s dinner is 
being prepared in his house; the jeep that brought us all here is 
his office’s.’ I peered at Khamari. Tall, gaunt, he was wearing a 
full-sleeved shirt with cuffs that had been left unbuttoned and 
flapped like drooping dog ears every time he moved his hands. 
His teeth seemed black — I couldn't be sure whether from 
excessive betel-chewing — and he had an endearing stammer. 

I ambled over to the last gentleman. He had dark glasses on 
and a black sherwani. When I shook his hand, I marvelled at its 
childlike softness. His face, too, was as pink as a baby's. 

‘Chandrabhanu Bhanjadeo,’ said Ranjan. ‘A scion of the local 
royal family, a cousin of the present king. He owns half the 
buildings in Market Street but hasn’t hiked up the rents in the last 
thirty years. The tenants pay whatever they like. Everyone 
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holds him in high esteem. Light is his greatest enemy; he can’t 
bear even the softest shaft of sunlight. A thin ray of the sun 
piercing through dark clouds can make his skin prickle and peel 
in patches, breaking out in painful sores which take a long time 
to heal. Moonlight is not half as bad, but an exceptionally bright 
moon can sometimes produce a burning sensation. So he avoids 
light of any kind; naturally day and night are all the same to him.’ 
He paused. ‘But it might surprise you to know that he can see in 
the dark. Maybe not as clearly as we do in daylight; but fairly 
well.’ 

I took the chair beside Bhanjadeo. It was clear why the bash 
had been arranged in the evening. 

We sat around a table, in the middle of which stood a 
bottle of rum draped with a ceremonial garland of fresh 
flowers. There was a tape recorder and several tapes on an 
empty chair next to Ranjan. He had already placed some 
lighted incense sticks on the tape recorder. 

In deference to his age, Birabar Samant was given the honour 
of opening the bottle. He poured a bit of rum into each glass. 
Some added soda to it and some water, and we raised our 
glasses to the heavens above us. Samant dipped his finger into 
his glass three times and sprinkled a few drops on the ground, as 
if offering libations to someone. There was no seafood or meat 
to go with the drinks, only fruits and nuts. 

Bal’s tape was played only after our glasses had been 
replenished for the second time. ‘Glory to Lord Jagannath,’ 
Ranjan said, before switching it on. Bal’s mellow voice came upon 
us like an avalanche: The darling of my heart, will she be still alive 
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when... Listening to the song with one ear, I began to observe 
the gathering. Rati Ranjan Dey took voluminous drags on his 
cigarette, beating time on the armrest of his chair; now and then 
he muttered something under his breath, his eyes riveted on a 
stray dog which had chosen to lie down not far away. The king 
had pulled his chair closer to Ranjan and was discussing his 
horticultural plans in a low voice. The engineer yawned and 
cracked his knuckles. Samant, almost in a trance, was singing 
along with Bal. The words from the great Bal’s tear-drenched 
voice dropped like flowers in a gust of rain: /s she still alive, the 
treasure of my heart? This separation of ours might have done her 
inalready. In the stillness of the deep night she might be reclining 
on her bed of hopes, writing me an epistle, her dark tresses 
hanging loose around her face like cobwebs, her pearl necklace 
hanging limply over a breast. Could I ever survive without her? 
The song came to an end: Thus writes Upendra, the king among 
poets . 

Samant emitted a few ohs and ahs as he rose on unsteady 
legs and weaved his way towards the bungalow. 

Some ten minutes later, when I went in for a pee, I found him 
in the rose garden, tenderly caressing a rose bush. 

‘Quite sultry this evening, isn’t it?’ he said. 

‘It is. But what are you doing?’ 

‘Oh, I'm trying to persuade the bush to gift me a rose for my 
wife. I’m cajoling the flower not to mind being plucked.’ 

He seemed just the sentimental type to place a red rose in 
full bloom in front of the photograph of his dead wife. 

‘Why does God always add a trace of misery to His greatest 
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acts of generosity?’ 

For a moment, I wasn’t sure who he was addressing, the 
rose or me. 

‘That could be His way of reminding you He exists,’ I said. 

Samant began to gabble. He already knew from Ranjan that 
1 was a writer and student of philosophy. He said he had a 
ticklish issue to discuss with me and several difficult questions 
that needed answers. Meanwhile he had plucked the rose, with 
two leaves on its stem, and carefully put it into his breast 
pocket. He led me to the bungalow, dusted the steps with the 
end of his silk dhoti and bade me sit down. 


Samant’s problem was Ghanshyam Rout, his childhood pal. 
Rout never gave him a moment's peace, was always a thorn in 
his side. They had gone to school and college together and 
afterwards into their family businesses. Ghana’s father was a 
prosperous merchant, buying grain from villages and selling it at 
a large profit in Cuttack. Ghana’s major vice since childhood — 
something he never got over even as he grew older — was his 
tremendous lust for women. He made no secret of it, and that 
was something Birabar Samant simply couldn’t stomach. For 
Samant, a beautiful woman was the loveliest of all God's 
creations, fashioned with enormous pains and trouble; he found 
every nubile girl, every young woman, an angel, soft, delicate, a 
flower. Just like the rose he had plucked just now; and how he 
had had to seduce it into being picked! A woman deserved to 
be treated with as much love, with even more if anything. A 
little rashness, a little rudeness, and the flower would wilt, or 
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worse be crushed. And to whose advantage would that be? But 
Ghana was too insensitive, too gross; he had nothing but 
derision for Samant’s views. 

When they were young, they used to travel together to 
Cuttack on business; sometimes they'd be away from home for 
three or four days, stuck in the wholesaler’s market. Once Ghana 
took Birabar to a seedy joint under the pretext of visiting a 
cinema. It was a small, dingy house, its doors and windows shut. 
Three or four of Ghana’s city friends had already assembled there 
with a small projector and films. They switched off the lights and 
ran the projector. My God, gasped Birabar, shocked to the core 
— what was all this, was this the kind of cinema they made 
abroad? Two young men and three young women, whites all, 
stripped to the skin without any preamble and threw themselves 
at one another with the fury of starved demons, as if they were 
going to gobble one another up raw. There wasn't an iota of love 
or affection in their acts. The girls shrieked and screamed but 
seemed to relish the bestial onslaughts. The men looked for all 
kinds of female orifices to satisfy their lust. Ah God, it was 
horrible! Birabar Samant shut his eyes and groped his way out of 
the room. He could never dream of treating women so horribly, 
so utterly shabbily. Ghana stayed on until the end, and when he 
returned he enthusiastically and minutely described the scenes. 

Another time he told Samant a pack of lies and led him to 
a whorehouse near the railway station. The moment he had 
pushed Samant into the room, he locked it from outside. 
Somebody was lying on a bed, covered from head to toe. As 
soon as the door was closed, the cover was off, and Birabar 
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Samant saw a beautiful young woman — she couldn’t have 
been a day over twenty — making lewd winks at him. She 
looked like a velvet doll. ‘You must be an angel,’ Birabar 
said. ‘Cut the crap,’ the angel cackled from the bed. ‘Who 
needs flattery? An extra five bucks would be better.’ 
Birabar fished in his pocket and took out a ten-rupee note. 
The girl was stunned for a second, then with a dazzling smile 
she grabbed the bill and tucked it under her pillow. ‘Take off 
your clothes,’ she said. ‘But I don’t want to hurry you, take 
your time’. It didn’t matter to Birabar, who took his delight 
in a beautiful woman not by coupling with her but by 
watching and gently caressing her. After he had spent half an 
hour with the angel, she said, Leave now. This isn’t your 
thing.’ After this incident, he stopped teaming up with 
Ghana whenever he had to visit Cuttack. But Ghana spread 
the gossip around Baripada that Birabar was something less 
than a man, that sex left him limp. 

If that was what manhood was all about — all beastliness 
and business — Samant decided he was better off without it. 
He had no desire to marry, but his father wouldn't agree. 
Birabar was an only son and it was up to him to keep the 
family line going. An obedient Birabar agreed to his father’s 
wishes. His wife Mandodari turned out to be as beautiful as 
she was sweet-tempered, and Birabar fell head over heels in 
love with her. He couldn't bear to be away from her and 
hurried home from the store every chance he got. She saw to 
all his comforts: they took baths together, ate off the same 
plates and went to sleep in each other’s arms. Birabar loved 
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it all. ‘You're so good you get all you want before you pray 
God for it,” Mandodari often said. ‘See, you even reach your 
destination before you take a step!’ Birabar’s eyes would well 
up with tears of joy. Two years rolled by. ‘Son,’ his father 
confronted him one day. ‘Two years have passed since the 
wedding. What about having children? How do you intend to 
keep the line going?’ 

For the next ten years, Birabar and his wife took off on long 
holidays every third or fourth month, visiting many places. The 
only person to accompany them was Pranabandhu, a childhood 
friend of Bira-bar’s, who accompanied him on the tabla too. He 
was a well-mannered, loyal friend and displayed a great love 
for Mandodari. By the time Birabar’s father breathed his last, he 
had two grandsons by his side; his line had survived. 
Mandodari’s elder sister's husband, whom Mandodari had 
adored before her marriage, began to drop in at the Samant'’s. 
Sometimes as many as six or seven times a year. And each visit, 
on Mandodari’s fond insistence, was prolonged. When Birabar's 
youngest son was born the loving brother-in-law stayed on for 
a whole month and left only after the child’s twenty-first-day 
celebrations were over. 

But somehow Ghana couldn't stand Birabar’s prosperity and 
happiness. He would drop in on some pretext or other, crack 
bawdy jokes, pester Mandodari for tea, coffee or cold water. 
Samant realised what the lecher was after and made his 
disapproval so obvious that by and by Ghana stopped visiting. 
Soon afterwards he started spreading lies that not only did 
Birabar lack virility but that he was a cuckold into the bargain. 
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Birabar Samant stopped to peer at me. ‘Sir, tell me some- 
thing. Are lucky people necessarily fools?” 

‘Who says they are?’ 

Ghana turned into a bitter enemy. The business rivalry 
heated up. Just to spite Samant, Ghana opened a fabric store, 
though the grain business was doing very well. He spread lies 
that Birabar Samant hadn’t sired a single son. How could he, 
Birabar, shut Ghana’s mouth? What would the children think 
when they got wind of the rumours? If only Mandodari was 
around, but she was gone. Samant was never into drinking when 
she was alive, but when Ranjan found him he was at his lowest 
and offered little resistance. It was rather a good break, Samant 
confessed. The drinks, the devotional songs of Bhikari Bal filled 
his mind with so much yearning for his dead wife that the 
moment he went home and hit the bed he'd find Mandodari 
waiting for him. She would enquire after his health, the welfare 
of the children, running her long, tapering fingers through his hair. 
‘And where's my flower?’ she'd demand. Birabar would gently 
take it out from under the pillow and tell her, ‘Since you left, I 
haven't had the slightest desire to linger here a minute longer.’ 
Mandodari would rest her face on his chest and reason with 
him: ‘Do you think I enjoy our separation? But what can I do? I 
had to go when my time was up. Don’t worry, you'll join me 
when your days are done. Meanwhile don’t torture yourself, 
you haven't much time left anyway.’ 

Samant suddenly stopped to ask me about some sage who 
lived in a village near Cuttack. ‘Do you know him?” 

Ididn't. 
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‘He’s my guru. He can see the future.’ 

‘How do you know?’ 

‘Whenever I visit his ashram he seeks me out and tells me, 
Bira, you're one lucky man. God Himself is doing everything for 
you; you don’t have to lift a finger. A roaring business, several 
buildings, pots of money and gold, three wonderful sons. Yours 
is a rich and wonderful life, but did you have to struggle even a 
bit for any of it? You're enjoying the fruit of your karma. So, 
son, don’t hate anyone in this life; all that’s happened to you was 
predestined, and everything's been for your good. You’re going 
to have for even greater bliss in your next life.’ 

Samant'’s face glowed in the dark and his joy was infectious. 
Really, I thought to myself, what a wonderful thing the human 
mind is; how wonderfully it works, how beautifully it 
rationalises! 

Our happiness was so enormous that as we walked back to the 
gathering it felt as if my feet were not touching the ground. I 
seemed to be floating. Maybe this was how the great Adi Shankar- 
acharya felt when he walked to every corner of the country to 
spread his message. What else could explain the miracle of a mortal 
crossing the length and breadth of this huge country not once but 
four times in such a short span of life? 

‘Do you think Ghana will be my undoing?’ Samant suddenly 
wanted to know. ‘What's your opinion?” 

‘Neither Ghana nor anybody can do you any harm,’ I assured 
him, patting him on the shoulder. ‘Everything that happens will 
be for your good.’ Somewhere a gecko called as if in agreement. 

‘What's this, Birababu?’ Ranjan was slightly annoyed with 
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Samant. ‘No sooner did the tape start than you sauntered off 
with Bikashbhai in tow. Some of Bal’s best numbers are already 
over.’ 

Samant and I looked at each other. 

The moon had risen above the trees. 


True to the rules of the prayer-bash, there was a short break 
for a few Odissi songs and a champu or two before the 
listeners were drawn back into the most mystical, the most 
divine, of Bal’s songs. Samant and I had missed the break, and 
now we were suddenly in a whirl of Bal’s words: Oh God, 
why did you do this to me? Not only did you refuse me alms, 
you broke my begging bowl into pieces! You cast me off as if 
1 was a Jost soul! In the next few lines there were more 
complaints against Him and finally the claim that perhaps He 
was nothing but a useless block of wood! 

We were well into the third round when I heard Khamari 
humming along with Bal between convulsive sobs. 

‘What's the matter with him?’ I asked Ranjan, dropping my 
voice to a whisper. 

‘The poor man had an affair with a lady teacher when he 
was posted in Berhampur,’ Ranjan whispered back. ‘The 
outcome was a handsome little boy who’s now in the fourth 
standard. In the school records Khamari has been named as 
the father. His enemies got wind of it and sent a petition to 
the government, and now departmental enquiries are on. 
Khamari’s lawyer told him to go persuade the lady teacher to 
certify that it’s not the same Bipin Behari Khamari, but the 
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lady teacher was incensed. I never asked you for anything, 
she said, nor will I ever in the future, but for God’s sake 
don’t ask me to lie about who this boy’s father is. Khamari 
runs the risk of losing his job.’ 

Although a new song had begun, Khamari was still humming 
the previous one between sobs. 

I glanced at Rati Ranjan Dey. He had his right hand clamped 
over the top of his glass like a lid and was beating time on the 
arm of the chair with his left. 

“Ranjan, fill me in on this gentleman.’ 

‘He’s lived here for more than twenty years,’ Ranjan said, 
‘running a voluntary agency. From day one he’s been having an 
affair with one of his employees, a girl from Kerala. The whole 
town knows about it. She’s on the wrong side of forty, and now 
she seems to be keen on marrying. And whom? A professor 
from Kerala who's at the local college. Her reason is simple. She 
needs someone to look after her in her old age. Our poor dear 
Dey is upset; it’s a big blow to his ego. What Hasn't he given her 
that the old professor can? He’s creating problems.’ 

I looked at Dey again. He was tugging at his thick 
moustache. The dog lying next to his chair whimpered, perhaps 
unhappy at not being given any scraps. Dey suddenly pushed a 
plate off the table, as if to say, that’s all there is after twenty 
years, old man; if you want the leftovers, you're welcome. 

Bal’s voice washed over us. A new song had started: In the 
midst of plenty, I have nothing; I exist only because You do... 

I turned to our royal visitor. He had eaten and drunk very 
little. I pulled my chair up next to his. 
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‘So what’s new?’ he asked me. 

‘Is this something congenital? Sorry, perhaps I shouldn't 
have asked.’ 

There was no hesitation on his part. When he was a young 
man he had been fond of big game, and spent considerable 
lengths of time in the forest bungalow in Simlipal. Some two 
years after his marriage he went there once with the queen. The 
first day he had moderate success. Two deer. Next morning he 
wanted to shoot some birds and chanced to see two crows 
making love in a tree in the garden. On a sudden, and quite 
inexplicable, impulse he fired at them, and one crow dropped 
down dead. Hundreds of crows gathered in no time, screaming 
and cawing madly, and one picked up the dead bird in its beak 
and flew up into a tree. The cacophony drew the queen out. 
‘Seeing crows make love is bad enough,’ she said. ‘Whatever 
made you shoot at them?’ The king could offer no explanation. 
Soon after they returned home, he found he couldn't stand 
sunlight, he couldn’t even keep his eyes open. Matters 
worsened steadily, and now the merest hint of sunlight causes 
him enormous pain. He lives in darkened rooms, shut off from 
the world, with no desire for riches, good food, clothes, wine, 
women, power or glory. 

‘Must be awful to always live in the dark.’ 

‘Hell couldn't be any worse. The first few years were 
especially bad. Now I’m used to it. The only good thing to 
come out of all this is that it has given me all the time on earth to 
think, to ruminate, to reflect on life. There is little else to do, in 
any case. Mind you, I went into darkness when I was only 
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thirty-two, and twenty-seven years have passed since. I’ve 
begun to remember with astounding clarity every detail of the 
first thirty-two years of my life, every single day of it. Right 
now my favourite period to meditate on is when I was between 
six and twelve months old. Those were the days when we were 
the actual rulers of the land. My father and grandfather were 
gentle, pious and god-fearing.’ He popped a potato chip into his 
mouth. 

I remembered having read somewhere that meditation can 
make your most distant memories come vividly alive, that it can 
take you far back into your past, to the moment of your birth, 
and even beyond, into past lives. One can relive the entirety of 
a previous life in as little as ten minutes. One can claw back to 
the very first birth, to the beginning of terrestrial existence, and 
once that point has been reached the cycle of birth and death 
ceases. Was our royal guest on such a trip? If he was already 
able to vividly recollect his infancy, his previous life was not 
far away. 

‘Don't you have any worldly desires left?’ I asked. 

‘Only one. I wish to see Lord Jagannath before I die. But will 
that be ever possible! It may be easy to wrap me in several layers 
of clothing from head to toe to keep out the street light and 
smuggle me into the temple, but I don't think I could stand the 
lamps inside.’ 

‘Oh? 


Until the fourth refill there was some semblance of order; 
afterwards it was a free-for-all. Dey, Ranjan, Khamari dipped 
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into their glasses as quickly, or as slowly, as they pleased. 
Samant had his legs on the table, eyes closed. I had stopped 
drinking after I returned with Samant; I thought there was a 
funny smell in my glass. The king never went beyond his first 
drink. 

A new song by Bal began. The words set my heart aflutter: 
Son, the only wish 1 have left is that when I’m dead you'll carry 
my body to Puri. To bury me, find a spot from where one can 
see the pennants fluttering atop the temple of the Lord. Keep 
my eyes prised open so that they may have a glimpse of the 
Lord. Keep my mouth open so that a crumb of the Lord's 
prasad might drop into it. Keep my ears pricked so that I might 
hear His praises. Keep my hands folded in a sketch of 
namashkar to the Lord. Smear my forehead with dust from the 
Big Path; it's like sandalwood marks for me. 

‘If only,’ Bhanjadeo mumbled to himself, ‘my boy would do 
half as much! 

I found out from Ranjan that Bhanjadeo did not have a son 
of his own, and the boy he had adopted was a wastrel and 
interested only in money and motorcycles. The queen had 
joined politics and the couple met no more than two or three 


times a year. 


It was almost midnight when the prayer-bash came to an end. 
Ranjan switched off the tape recorder and gathered up his 
tapes. There was an inch of rum still left in the bottle. The 
leftover food was distributed among the peons, the cook and 
the watchman. The visitors shook hands with me and piled into 
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the jeep. Before driving off, Ranjan promised to come back in 
the morning with a flask of good tea. 

The peons cleared the table and folded the chairs. The dog 
lay quietly with a full stomach. I slumped into my chair and 
looked up. Stars lay strewn around the moon like little white 
flowers, against the hazy glow of the Milky Way. The breeze 
had fallen and the whole place had retreated into silence. The 
peons went off to sleep, putting out the verandah lights. 

I fell to thinking about the characters I had met. Samant and 
Bhanjadeo both were in a mood of acceptance, and even 
contentment, despite having been dealt a rotten hand by life. 
Ranjan, Dey and Khamari, on the other hand, were all quite | 
bitter: Ranjan because he didn’t have any children, Dey due to 
his clumsy involvement with his office girl, Khamari because of 
the scrape he had gotten into with the lady teacher. But what is 
it that causes happiness or bitterness? The mind, a voice from 
within me seemed to answer, the mind. A story I had read years 
ago suddenly came to me. Once upon a time there lived in 
Varanasi a saint named Raidas. He was a cobbler. One morning 
when he was repairing an old pair of shoes he saw his neighbour 
the Brahmin going to the Ganges for a bath. Raidas gave him a 
two-paisa coin to drop into the holy river on his behalf. The 
Brahmin finished his bath and took out his own eight-anna coin, 
which he ceremoniously tossed into the water; only afterwards 
did he remember the cobbler’s coin. When it hit the surface of 
the water, a beautiful woman emerged from the river with a 
dazzling gold bangle and said, ‘Please give this to Raidas.’ On 
his way home, the Brahmin began to covet the bangle, and 
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instead of handing it to Raidas he sold it to a goldsmith. It was an 
incredibly beautiful piece and soon travelled from the hands of 
one goldsmith to another, each time to someone more 
important, until it reached the king, who presented it to his 
queen. The queen wanted another so that she could wear one on 
each arm. The king looked for the original owner of the bangle 
and ultimately traced it back to the Brahmin. When he heard the 
whole story, he went to Raidas and said, ‘Hey, cobbler, come 
and toss some coins into the Ganges so that we may have 
another gold bangle. The queen wants a pair.’ The cobbler’s 
little shop was crawling with customers and he said, ‘Leave all 
these customers high and dry and go all the way to the Ganges? 
Are you mad?’ He had a wooden bowl of Ganges water to 
soften leather; the water had become dirty black from use. The 
cobbler threw a coin into the bowl and said, ‘Come on, Mother, 
give us one more bangle so that the king can leave me and my 
clients in peace.’ A woman’s beautiful hand shot out of the bowl 
with a gold bangle, an exact replica of the first. The king was 
stunned. Raidas smiled: ‘It’s all in your mind. Water is the same 
everywhere, whether it’s in the Ganges or in a bowl.’ 

Was it really all in the mind? I fell to thinking. Whose mind? 
The human mind? What about the trees, mountains, rivers, 
stars — do they too have minds? I looked up at the sky. A 
meteorite blazed through the atmosphere and fell into the 
mango grove. 1 was suddenly filled with the certainty that 
trees had minds, that I could even talk to them if I wanted. 
The feeling gave me goose bumps all over. I heard the same 
lisping, childlike voice I had heard before: ‘Bikash, come here! 
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Bikash!’ There was a strange quality to the voice, which no 
human words could express. 

‘Are you calling me?’ I said. ‘Or am I hallu-cinating? If you're 
calling me, I want proof.’ I fixed my gaze on a particular tree. 
‘I want your top branch to shake.’ 

Although there was not a whiff of breeze, the branch 
trembled and shook, and not once, but three or four times. 

I glanced at another tree, far away from the first one. ‘All 
right. Now let's see you bend your topmost bough to the 
ground.’ 

The next moment the bough dropped to the ground. 

Instead of fear, exhilaration shot through me. I overflowed 
with love for all God’s creation. No longer able to sit in the chair, 
I walked towards the mango grove and reached the mud bank I 
had sat upon earlier that evening. 

Not only could 1 talk to the trees, I found they were wildly 
happy to have my company. We had a long chat. They spoke 
about their lives; about their sorrows and joys, their pain and 
suffering. They too experienced it all, maybe not to the same 
degree as human beings, but still. They said they were happy 
to be trees; the breaking of a bough was painful but not half 
as bad as the loss of a root. They loved it when men and 
birds gently picked their ripe fruit and enjoyed eating them. 
They loved it better still if they themselves could offer their 
fruit. ‘Look,’ they said. ‘There’re two mangoes left on the last 
tree in the grove. We’ll drop them down for you. Please accept 
them.’ 


I felt a sudden stab of fear as I went deeper into the grove. 
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Perhaps the trees caught on. ‘Afraid of us?’ a young tree giggled. 

I walked on and reached the last tree. As soon as I stood 
under it, two nearly ripe mangoes thudded down into the soft 
soil. I carefully picked them up. 

1 don’t remember the rest clearly. How I bade the trees 
goodbye, how I walked back to my chair, why I didn’t go to 
bed — all that remains hazy in my mind. 

In the small hours of the morning the watchman awakened 
me. ‘Sir,’ he said, ‘have you spent the night out here? There was 
a heavy dew last night. Where did you find mangoes out of 


season?” 
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| is gone; she died early this morning, at around six, 
and has been cremated. I was present until only ashes remained. 

She had cancer of the uterus and had been in horrible pain for 
over a year. But mercifully, and miraculously, her pain let up — 
virtually disappeared — on the last day of her life; when she 
passed away she was profoundly at peace. 

I had been by her bedside since returning from Cuttack 
yesterday morning. Her husband, Lalatendu, whom I know from 
our college days, was with her too, but in a stupor. He would run 
his hand over his wife’s body every now and then to check if she 
was still alive. All I did in those last twenty-four hours was read 
aloud from Ramakanta Rath’s latest book of verse, Sri Palataka. 
I met Rath in Bhubaneswar a couple of days ago, and he gave me 
an inscribed copy of his book for Hemalata. Could there have 
been a better parting gift, tangible or intangible, for a dying 
woman? 

As soon as I began reading the poems her face, till then 
distorted with pain, became serene, and she began to glow with 
fulfillment — the fulfillment of self-realization. As if she had 
finally understood herself as never before, as if she was 
completely at peace, with no expectations from life. The poems 
seemed to have been written especially for her, giving 
expression to her innermost thoughts: an easy and 
uncomplicated surrender to, along with a childlike revolt or 
railing against, a Supreme Being — God, Nature, what you will 
— who created life and death. 

Did her excruciating pain cease from the moment I began 
reading Rath’s poems? Ill never know, but her breathing 
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became gentler, slower. Sometimes she seemed to forget to 
breathe. Either that, or, like very advanced practitioners of 
yoga, she remained without breath. For she seemed to be doing 
what only great yogis can do — taking leave of her body and 
slipping back into it at will! And yet I know for a fact that she 
had had no time for yoga or anything even remotely religious. 
The idols and images of Gods in their house were her husband’s 
alone; she had nothing to do with them. She didn’t get along with 
them was what she would say. Neither a saint nor a sinner, she 
never visited ashrams or temples. Could listening to Rath’s 
poems have suddenly transported her to an inexplicable state of 
supreme yogic powers? Not only I, but even Lalatendu wasn't 
prepared to buy anything of the kind. 

What mattered in the end was that Hemalata died profoundly 
at peace; that was enough for me because I loved her, and I loved 
her more than her husband did. I had caught a glimpse of her soul, 
which Lalatendu never had; he was never one for subtleties. The 
difference showed in our responses to her death: it filled me with 
enormous relief, while it drove him over the edge. 


Fifteen years ago Lalatendu and I were studying at Gangadhar 
Meher College in Samabalpur. He was doing science and I history. 
Though we shared a room in the hostel for two years, we weren’t 
great friends. We had little in common. I was happy-go-lucky 
with no great interest in my studies, content to scrape through; I 
knew I wouldn't be looking for a job after I finished college, since 
moves were already afoot to take me into the family business. I 
was bent upon enjoying life all 1 could until then. I wheedled a 
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large amount of money from my family and blew it on cigarettes, 
movies and eating out with friends. Things became worse when 1 
decided to run for the presidentship of the students-union. I was 
free with my money, and our room became a hub of activities. 
Lalatendu hated the racket and would walk out in protest. A 
fiend for discipline, he was always up early, exercised regularly, 
ate health-food — sprouts and things, never touched fish and 
meat —, never missed a class and went to bed early after a light 
dinner. He wore a dhoti and kurta even in those days and grew a 
beard. He disliked me and my friends for smoking, drinking mugs 
of tea, and debating the most frivolous issues late into the night. 
Often he’d press his towel to his nose to keep out the cigarette 
smoke and leave the room, but not before making me angry: ‘Not 
only do you stuff your body with poison but you're dragging this 
bunch of fools down with you! Only once did I retort: ‘Your 
beard isn’t worth all this poison.’ To this day I don’t know what I 
meant by that, it was such a stupid remark; I don’t know what 
came over me to pick on his silly beard of all things. Obviously, it 
stayed in his mind, and when we ran into each other ten years 
after we had left college he winced at the cigarette in my hand and 
said: ‘So this poison is still worth more than my beard?” I like a fool 
shouted: ‘Yes.’ Hemalata was with him. 

Although we hadn't met after college, news of him would 
reach me from time to time. He had gone on to taking his 
masters in physics, teaching at several colleges, both private 
and government, and was last heard of when he was in 
Baripada. And of course he had married Hemalata. 

She was two years our junior at college and being a science 
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student had often sought Lalatendu out for notes. Tall, slim, fair 
complexioned — somehow her face was fairer than the rest of 
her body — she stood out from the rest of the college beauties. 
She had sparkling eyes, which were as eloquent as they were 
hesitant, and a tiny black birthmark just below her nose. I had 
my eye on her; so did many others. Whenever she was on 
stage, most often as part of a chorus, for college functions, my 
eyes would remain riveted on her. But never once did I speak to 
her. 

She became a schoolteacher after she graduated, and when 
Lalatendu proposed she accepted. After they married they 
lived and worked all over north Orissa until they came back to 
Sambalpur. I ran into them when they were looking for a house 
to rent. 

As for me, as soon as I left college 1 was drafted into the 
family business. Considered a wastrel and a spendthrift, 1 was 
put in charge of the Baragarh bookshop under the strict 
supervision of my elder brother and married off shortly 
afterwards. Years passed. Our business grew. Contrary to 
expectations, I didn’t do too badly, and when a branch opened 
in,Sambalpur I was put in charge. We built a house on the land 
we had at the foot of the Budharaja Hills. It had two identical 
halves, an apartment for me and another for my brother, 
connected by a door. Since my brother stayed on in Baragarh, 
we let out his part. Meanwhile my father had retired and come 
home from Jamshedpur to help my mother and brother in 
Baragarh. It was of course my mother who held the family 
together. It was she who decided that 1 would spend the 
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weekends at our Baragarh home, where my wife lived and 
where my children went to school. The arrangements were fine 
by me; I got used to this life. In addition to looking after the 
business I became a correspondent for a daily newspaper. 

A month before Lalatendu and Hemalata arrived in 
Sambalpur the rented half of the house fell vacant, so I made 
them an offer they found hard to refuse. When they came to 
see the place one evening, Hemalata fell in love with it right 
away. The sun was going down behind the hill and the shadows 
were creeping up. There was a gentle breeze and the Ashoka 
tree by the fence was murmuring. Hemalata turned to her 
husband and said in a sing-song voice: 

Journeying across shaded foothills 
Youarrive 
Like the soothing caress of the breeze. 

Lalatendu snorted in scorn: ‘What madness!’ It was only long 
afterwards, after we got to know each other well and she read 
out to me Rath’s poems from Saptam Ritu, that I realized that 
she had been quoting a line from Rath. 

They took the apartment. Not because it was well- 
appointed or convenient — from their point of view, it was 
anything but — but because it had magically brought alive a line 
of Rath’s poetry for Hemalata. 

After they moved in we became close. Lalatendu had 
retained the orderliness and discipline of his student days. He 
took long morning walks, topping them off with yoga, remained 
off fish and meat, went to and returned from college at set 
times, exercised in the evening before giving tuition to a few 
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students, ate only fruit and sprouts for dinner and went to bed 
early. He continued to wear a dhoti and kurta too. The only 
discernible change was that his beard had started graying in 
tufts. Their seven-year-old sofa, which looked as good as new, 
epitomized his high standards of cleanliness and orderliness. 
Their toilet and bathroom, which he cleaned himself, were so 
spic and span that they seemed not to be used. 

Hemalata, however, was supremely indifferent to house- 
keeping. She did nothing on time — eating, bathing, or sleeping. 
Lalatendu would remind her from time to time about her neglect 
of their daughter and the household duties, but to no effect. She 
continued to be as unmindful as ever, and, muttering under his 
breath, Lalatendu would do all the chores — wash his wife’s 
clothes, put them out in the sun and fold them when they were 
dry, do the shopping, bathe and feed their daughter and get her 
ready for school, drop her at school and bring her home. 
Hemalata’s school hours were from morning to twelve noon, 
and all she would do by way of cooking was to put the rice and 
cereals on to boil before she left; the rest was done by 
Lalatendu. 

When she came home I would hear her putter about the 
house all afternoon, pacing from the sitting room to the kitchen 
to the bedroom back again to the sitting room, in one unending 
movement. It was obvious she didn’t take a siesta in the long 
afternoons. Sometimes I would come out to the front verandah 
shared by both the apartments and stroll from one end to the 
other, trying to peep into their sitting room. 

‘Aren’t you bored?’ I’d ask if I saw her. 
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She would open their door and invite me in. I was always 
trying to turn our conversation towards beginning an affair, but 
she took no notice. As soon as I arrived she would reach 
eagerly for a book of poems and start reading aloud. I would be 
transfixed — not by her passionate reading but by her, my eyes 
riveted on her the whole time. Sometimes when her sani slipped 
off her shoulders, a quick glance at her bosom would set my 
heart racing. 

‘What beautiful lines!’ she'd gush, closing the book. ‘I've 
never read better poetry! I wish I could meet him.’ 

‘Meet who?’ 

‘Ramakanta Rath. Haven't you heard of him? You're in the 
book business and you don’t know of him? How strange!’ 

What was she gabbing about? ‘Look I sell text books. Not 
poetry. Who buys poetry?’ 

She would make tea. She would invite me to join her for a 
walk around the garden. She’d stop by the tarat tree, pluck 
some of its dazzling white flowers and, quoting lines of poetry, 
throw them into the air. Sometimes a flower or two would fall 
on me and provoke me into fantasizing about my chances with 
this woman. 

I was so besotted with her that I cut down on the time I 
spent in the shop so that I could be home in the afternoons when 
Lalatendu and their daughter were not around. Sometimes, 
when all of us were together, I would take perverse delight in 
praising Hemalata for her taste and run down Lalatendu for his 
cut and dried life of empty ideals. 

After a year had passed since they became my tenants 
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— the wheel of life rolling on much as before — three 
things became all too apparent. One, husband and wife, poles 
apart in temperament, had no great love for each other; if 
anything, he felt scorn for his wife, while she was totally 
indifferent towards him. Two, the wife was mad about 
Ramakanta Rath'’s poetry. She had all his books and placed 
them prominently in their sitting room, giving the impression that 
she valued them more than the holy books. (Noticing she was 
taken with Ramakanta Rath, I, like a sly operator, had once 
tried to lead her on. ‘I often go to Cuttack and Bhubaneswar to 
buy books,’ I said. ‘Why don’t you come with me? I can take 
you to meet Ramakanta Rath.’ But she laughed it off: ‘J can’t be 
bothered. If we were destined to meet, he'd come here.’) 
Three, ignored by her husband, she was liable to be vulnerable 
and therefore might eventually succumb to my overtures. What 
else could explain why she let her sari slip, why she threw 
flowers on me? Her obsession with Rath’s poetry was fine by 
me. She could admire it all she wanted as long as she had a fine 
little affair with me on the side. Sometimes I thought she was 
quite right not to take me up on my offer and come with me to 
Bhubaneswar. There was no point in getting a bad name. 
Whatever we could do in Bhubaneswar we could do right here; 
all she needed to do was take the latch off the connecting door 
and we'd have whole afternoons to ourselves. 

I had long ago moved the almirah from in front of the 
connecting door, hoping for her to seize the chance. Or, was 
she waiting for me, timid as I am, to take the initiative? Just 
looking at the connecting door would give me goosebumps, 
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and I'd go so dry in the mouth that I’d have to drink several 
glasses of water. 


One Sunday afternoon Lalatendu was home alone and I invited 
him for tea. Instead of tea, he opted for a cup of Horlicks. We 
began to chat. 

‘Who'’s this Ramakanta Rath?’ he suddenly asked. ‘Do you 
know him? Where does he live?’ 

‘Search me,’ I said. ‘I first heard about him was from your 
wife. But if you want I'll make enquiries the next time I go to 
Cuttack.’ 

‘Too late,’ he said in anger. ‘The horrible fellow has already 
cast a spell over my wife. My life’s ruined.’ 

‘What's happened?’ My curiosity was aroused. 

The picture Lalatendu painted was of an affair between 
Hemalata and Ramakanta Rath. She had discovered Rath in 
college, where she began to read and write poetry, and had 
devoured his books ever since. His poems had addled her poor 
brain, and she’d more or less gone off her hinges. ‘They must be 
writing to each other,’ he sighed. ‘She must be using her school 
address. And all those trips she makes to Cuttack for office 
work are merely a facade. She must be meeting her lover.’ 
Nothing else could explain her total indifference to her husband. 

Total indifference? Why, that was a heartening piece of 
news as far as I was concerned. The coast was clear. I kicked 
myself for having taken so long to catch on. 

All I needed was to be a little bolder. A little guts is all you 
need, I reminded myself, if you hope to have an affair. I had 
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always been a skit, a slowpoke, when it came to women, and 
there had been quite a few instances of that. Once a lady 
lecturer from a local college had dropped in at the shop to buy 
books, and we had sat chatting for more than hour. Twice she 
brushed her legs against mine and said ‘sorry’ with such an 
inviting smile that I should have taken the hint. Then there was 
a schoolteacher who used to place large orders with us. 1 
always gave her a good discount. She gave me her address 
and invited me over several times. Not fewer than a hundred 
times 1 must have set out for her place, but my legs would 
refuse to round the corner to her house. If I hoped to succeed 
with Hemalata, I needed to show more courage. 

That night I fantasized so much that I didn’t sleep well. 

The next day was Monday, and all afternoon I waited with 
bated breath, pricking up my ears at the smallest sound on their 
side. Hemalata came home, opened the door, went across the 
sitting room to her bedroom, switched on the fan, walked back 
to the kitchen, to get her lunch, which she carried back to the 
bedroom to eat on the bed. I heard her put the plates in the 
kitchen sink, go back to the bedroom and flop herself down on 
the bed. 

Now’s the time, a voice prompted me from within. Get 
going. | 

I knocked on the connecting door. 

Hemalata opened it. 

‘Oh, good! she said. ‘I’m glad you knocked. I was about to 
do so myself.’ 

Congratulating myself on my courage, I sat down at the foot 
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of her bed. 

She put a pillow against the headboard and lay back. 

‘I seem to be in luck today,’ I said. ‘Today could be the day 
of my tryst with destiny.’ 

‘Destiny?’ She closed her eyes. Her sari had slipped down. 
Should I put it back around her shoulders? I was debating with 
myself when she opened her eyes. ‘Speaking of destiny, do you 
know what is in our destiny?’ Her voice was so low and soft I 
nearly blurted out: ‘Love!’ She picked up a book from the 
bedside table and leafed through it. ‘Listen to this. About 
destiny.’ She read out as if she was reading from the holy 
scriptures: 

Remorse is our destiny 

It joins me to the hills, to the sky, 
To trees and to the wind. 

It wanders from year to year, 


from aeon to aeon... 


1 had met it long ago, 

ina dream. 

It looked like a mendicant 
Dressed in rags . . . 

All I could make out of all this was that poor Hemalata had 
had the bad luck of tying herself to a man as dull as a hill and 
was full of remorse. But who was the man in tattered rags like a 
sanyasi — Lalatendu? I couldn't agree more. ‘You're bang on,’ I 
said. ‘One doesn’t get to enjoy the company of a woman like 
you unless it’s in one’s destiny. By God’s grace.’ 
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‘God?’ Hemalata winced. ‘Why bring in God? What has He 
got to do with it? Has anyone seen Him?’ 

Unwittingly, 1 had ruffled her feathers. ‘Or call it luck,’ I 
mollified her. ‘Whatever it is, I’m sure our relationship will 
remain true the rest of our lives.’ 

She smiled enigmatically, rifled through the pages and 
recited: 

Yes, it's all counterfeit. 

1 live a counterfeit life, 

smile a counterfeit smile 

and weep counterfeit tears, 

My face is a paper mache mask 
daubed with miscellaneous paints 
by a scatterbrained painter . . . 

She seemed to have memorized the whole book. ‘Whether 
God is a lie or not,’ she said, ‘what’s important to find out is 
whether or not we are lies.’ 

‘Oh, we’re not,’ I said. ‘You and I — we aren't lies. Besides, 
we’ll continue to remain as true to each other as we are today.’ 

‘Pramod,’ she laughed, rubbing her eyes. ‘Ages and ages 
have gone by. Millions of men and women have been born. 
They have lived and they have died. They have lived their 
brittle lives, made love, had their hopes and dreams. What has 
happened to them? Where have they all gone? What has 
happened to their dreams? What has happened to their 
suffering?’ 

Damned if I know, I thought to myself. The discussion had 
gone off on a tangent. All this meaning of life — no, not my cup 
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of tea. Who the hell is interested in these useless, never-ending 
discussions! So I asked her for some water, and when she got 
me a glass I made sure my fingers lingered on hers a few long 
moments. She seemed oblivious to it. Don’t expect more, I 
reminded myself. You can’t expect her to go all the way right at 
first. It takes time to get over shyness. Give it time, and she’ll be 
yours. 

It was already late in the afternoon, and Lalatendu was 
expected any time. What if he turned up earlier? I felt a little 
jittery and wanted to call it a day, but Hemalata hadn't finished. 
She proposed that we go for a walk and out we went into the 
garden. 

We walked in the shade to the tarat tree. She stopped 
beside it, caressed it lovingly, picked a handful of flowers and 
threw them into the air, and, with what I thought was a love 
struck glance at me, recited: 

Stay here, 

among these stars and these flowers. 
Keep, if it pleases you, 

a fragment of our shared bad luck... 

The lines as usual went over my head. Was Hemalata talking 
in code? What was all that about the company of the stars and 
the flowers? What about the fragment of shared bad luck? 
Surely she meant good luck! Never mind a bit of obscure 
poetry, I sighed. As long as I make progress with my object of 
desire. 

We slowly walked back to the verandah and sat down next 
to each other. I concentrated on touching her hand as often as 
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possible, while, oblivious to my little game, she spouted lines of 
poetry. 

‘You know, Pramod,’ she said suddenly, staring off into the 
sky, ‘the most painful thing in life is childbirth.’ 

I understand, I replied in silence, but you needn’t worry, 
your worst fears won’t come true. I wish you'd come out with it 
when we were in the bedroom. I could've shown you I had 
come prepared. Pregnancy and childbirth? Don’t worry, 
Hemalata. Aren’t you one dimwit! 

‘The pain the child feels slipping out of the mother’s womb 
is as great as the mother’s,” Hemalata explained. ‘God, if 
at all He is there, has made it that way. And it is said that 
at the height of pain or pleasure a human being catches a 
momentary glimpse of the mystery of his life and death, 
of his past and future, of the meaning of creation. It seems 
that’s what happens to both the child and the mother. Both 
have that vision, but just for a split second. The next moment 
their senses take over and they forget everything. But when 
my daughter was born I was so indifferent to everything 
I had no such vision.’ 

My irritation was spiraling. What was all this hogwash about 
labour, pain, childbirth and vision? I had come prepared and that 
was the end of the problem. 

‘I assure you,’ I said, plucking up my courage, ‘you won’t have 
to gothrough the pain of childbirth again.’ 

‘Oh, it’s not my pain I’ve been talking about,’ she said. ‘I’m 
talking about Ramakanta Rath’s pain.’ 

‘His pain?’ I wondered aloud. 
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‘Yes,’ she said gravely. ‘His pain of giving birth.’ 

‘Don’t be silly,’ I laughed. ‘How can a man ever experience 
the pain of childbirth?’ 

‘Who knows?’ she said. ‘He might have experienced it. His 
Saptam Ritu poems must have been born of such pain.’ 

I saw her eyes were closed. 

Why did she have to bring up that blasted poet? I was 
getting fed up. But when I took another look at her serene face 
my first impulse was not to slap it but to caress it. How I'd have 
loved to do that! But her husband was expected at any 
moment, and I rose. She did too and, leaning close to me, 
removed the dry stem of a tarat flower from my hair, flicking it 
down the verandah. It was such an endearing gesture that my 
hopes started to soar once again. 


Two months had passed since this incident, and I was ready 
to expire from my all-consuming desire for Hemalata. We had 
met no fewer than ten or twelve times already, mostly in the 
long afternoons when no one was around, and in the utter 
privacy of her bedroom too, but bedding her remained a distant 
dream. I felt in limbo, in suspended animation of some kind, 
incapable of going forward or back. 

Then one day when Lalatendu left suddenly for Bhawani- 
patna to see his ailing mother, I decided to seize the chance. 
That night I went over to their apartment on the usual pretext of 
having a chat. As usual, she held forth for an hour or so on 
poetry I neither understood nor wanted to. Then ILinvited her to 
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my apartment. She got up without a fuss. Her daughter was 
already asleep, and she bolted her door from the outside. I 
couldn't help but admire her presence of mind. It would not be 
good if the little girl awoke in the middle of the night and surprised 
usin bed. 

In the middle of the conversation she continued in my 
bedroom, she said how grateful she was that I understood her 
better than her husband did. I needed no more encouragement. 
Nestling close to her, I held her hand and began caressing it. She 
did not pull it away, she did not protest. On the contrary, she 
playfully pinched my cheek, ran her hand through my hair and 
came out with a fragment of a poem I suspected was no one 
else’s but that Rath'’s. 

This body is a beggar. 

It stops at all the doors 

on its route 

and asks for alms... 

My soul is a postman 
Seeking itself 

at addresses made over to it. 

She held both my hands. ‘Didn't I once tell you it takes the 
mother only a moment to forget the all-searing, all-revealing 
vision of creation brought on by the terrible pain of childbirth?’ 

I looked at her uncomprehendingly. What was she babbling 
on about again? 

‘Even if someone were to ask me like an abject beggar for 
this body of mine,’ she said, ‘I couldn't offer it to him.’ She broke 
into a convulsive sob. 
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She cried bitterly all night long. I rocked her in my arms. That 
was when she told me, for the first time, that she had cancer of 
the uterus. She had known about it for over a year. Her days 
were numbered. 

I felt a chill run through me. I felt abject and mortified. Every 
time I looked at her I was awash with pity. Poor Hemalata. 
Poor me. 

All my desire for her drained out of me. Towards the early 
hours I washed her face with cold water. I had never felt such 
love for anyone else. 

‘Why have you kept it from Lalatendu?’ I asked, as I was 
accompanying her to their door. 

‘What's the point?” she said. ‘Why hasten his grief? Let it wait 
until the end.’ 

‘Don't you have any wish, any desire, you want fulfilled?’ 

‘No, none I can think of.’ She paused and smiled. ‘But Ithink a 
tiny little wish has germinated within me!’ 

‘What is it?’ 

‘How I wish I could unite with Ramakanta Rath in 
death.’ 


I was stunned. 


In the last two years of her life I was around all the time, and in 
the last three months I even stopped going outside Sambalpur. 
My business suffered; eventually things were such that if I didn’t 
replenish my stock my business would have gone bust. So I was 
forced to leave Hemalata for a couple of days. 

I took a bus to Cuttack. It was a very unpleasant ride. I 
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read something in the papers which sickened me to the core of 
my being. Two brothers from Puri had been to Bhubaneswar 
on an errand and were returning home in the evening. 
Somewhere near Pipili the younger one, the pillion rider, took 
out a knife and hacked at his brother, severing his head from 
his torso in two strokes. ‘Oh mother!’ the dying man was 
heard screaming. ‘My own brother's killed me!’ How ironic, I 
thought. On the one hand, there was Hemalata, who seemed 
to have been waiting for death ever since she was born, and 
on the other, there was this younger brother, so completely 
oblivious to the end that awaits us all that he could murder his 
own brother in cold blood. What an enigma life is! 

In Cuttack my shopping took all morning, but I was free by 
afternoon. So when a publisher friend asked if I wanted to join 
him on a short trip to Bhubaneswar I was game. I suddenly 
wanted to meet Ramakanta Rath. To this day, I don’t know 
why this impulse came over me. It wasn’t something Hemalata 
had ever even remotely hinted at. 

It was almost evening when I reached Ramakanta Rath'’s 
house. Luckily, he was at home. Wearing a dhoti, with a white 
shawl around his shoulders, he was getting ready for his evening 
prayers. There had been a squall earlier on, and there was no 
electricity. In the dying light of the day Rath looked more like a 
century-old white dove waiting for death than a flesh-and- 
blood human being. 

On a sudden impulse I began telling him all about Hemalata. 
It just came pouring out in a great gush, and took maybe 
upwards of an hour. When I finished and rose to leave, Rath 
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said, ‘Your Hemalata is the greatest honour I'll ever receive.’ He 
gave me a signed copy of his latest book of poems, Sri 
Palataka, for her. Only after I had reached Cuttack did 1 open 
the book. All Rath had written was: ‘To Srimati Palataka, 
Madam Escapist, from Sri Palataka, Mr Escapist.’ 

The first thing I did on reaching Sambalpur was give 
Hemalata the book. 

She opened it and was so stunned that her eyes became still. 
‘I knew,’ she said in a faint voice. I knew we’d meet at the time 
of my death.’ 

I spent the whole day yesterday reading out the Sri Palataka 
poems again and over again. Time and again she begged me to 
go over what seemed to be her favourite lines. 

The nearer she comes 
The more I am aware 
that life has not ended, 
that an eternity of joy 
has just become real and 
has just begun... 

Towards the small hours of the night, when Lalatendu and I, 
both dog-tired, were just falling asleep, Hemalata shook us 
awake. 

‘Goodbye,’ she said cheerfully. ‘I’m leaving. Everything's 
fine.’ 
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read something in the papers which sickened me to the core of 
my being. Two brothers from Puri had been to Bhubaneswar 
on an errand and were returning home in the evening. 
Somewhere near Pipili the younger one, the pillion rider, took 
out a knife and hacked at his brother, severing his head from 
his torso in two strokes. ‘Oh mother!’ the dying man was 
heard screaming. ‘My own brother's killed me!’ How ironic, I 
thought. On the one hand, there was Hemalata, who seemed 
to have been waiting for death ever since she was born, and 
on the other, there was this younger brother, so completely 
oblivious to the end that awaits us all that he could murder his 
own brother in cold blood. What an enigma life is! 

In Cuttack my shopping took all morning, but I was free by 
afternoon. So when a publisher friend asked if I wanted to join 
him on a short trip to Bhubaneswar I was game. I suddenly 
wanted to meet Ramakanta Rath. To this day, I don’t know 
why this impulse came over me. It wasn’t something Hemalata 
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It was almost evening when I reached Ramakanta Rath's 
house. Luckily, he was at home. Wearing a dhoti, with a white 
shawl around his shoulders, he was getting ready for his evening 
prayers. There had been a squall earlier on, and there was no 
electricity. In the dying light of the day Rath looked more like a 
century-old white dove waiting for death than a flesh-and- 
blood human being. 

On a sudden impulse I began telling him all about Hemalata. 
It just came pouring out in a great gush, and took maybe 
upwards of an hour. When I finished and rose to leave, Rath 
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said, ‘Your Hemalata is the greatest honour I'll ever receive.’ He 
gave me a signed copy of his latest book of poems, Sri 
Palataka, for her. Only after I had reached Cuttack did I open 
the book. All Rath had written was: ‘To Srimati Palataka, 
Madam Escapist, from Sri Palataka, Mr Escapist.’ 

The first thing 1 did on reaching Sambalpur was give 
Hemalata the book. 

She opened it and was so stunned that her eyes became still. 
‘I knew,’ she said in a faint voice. I knew we'd meet at the time 
of my death.’ 

I spent the whole day yesterday reading out the Sri Palataka 
poems again and over again. Time and again she begged me to 
go over what seemed to be her favourite lines. 

The nearer she comes 
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that life has not ended, 
that an eternity of joy 
has just become real and 
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Towards the small hours of the night, when Lalatendu and I, 
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Wien Neha woke up, the sun had climbed high in the sky 
and was fiercely beating down on her. A ferocious wind had 
sprung up. She was afraid she was about to be set on fire. 
Where was she? The sand had got into her hair, pricking her 
scalp like thorns. She raised her head and looked around. 
Serrated stretches of sand lay ahead of her, beyond them 
undulating dunes, and far-away a range of sand hills. What was 
she doing here all alone? Where were her husband and the rest 
of the tribe? There was no sign of a living thing in the vast sandy 
expanse. Only blinding heat and deafening silence. What was 
she to do? She felt death rushing towards her from the sand hills, 
arms open to embrace her. One more minute, and it would be 
upon her. She hid her head between her knees and broke into a 
sob. 

Her tribe had lived in the desert from time immemorial. They 
lived in tents and made a living selling leather bags, reed mats 
and mirror-work skirts in the villages fringing the Thar. They 
often moved across the desert: sometimes for three days, at 
others for seven or eight, as they travelled from one village to 
another. They trudged on foot, all thirty of them — old men, old 
women, young men, their wives, and children. Their only camel 
carted the tents, cooking pots, clothing and rations. 

Twenty-year-old Neha had married a young man from the 
tribe three years ago. When her parents died shortly after her 
wedding, her husband had become the centre of her life. The 
first few months of marriage were bliss. Although she was not 
very beautiful she was young and possessed what men said was 
an inexplicable charm. But things began to change once her 
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husband found out that she was barren. They tried several 
remedies. They even went to a hakim who carefully examined 
them both, but the medicine he prescribed was so costly that 
they had to walk away disappointed. Since then Neha could 
feel her husband's love for her dwindling fast. It was as if she 
alone was to blame. He never missed an opportunity to taunt 
her: once a desert, always a desert! Life had become quite 
unbearable, though she did not spare any effort to keep her 
husband happy. 

A gust of wind blew over her, like sandpaper on her face, 
neck, and arms. Suddenly in a flash it all came back to her. 
The tribe had set out from an oasis in the evening, with enough 
provisions for the five-day journey that lay ahead. The moon 
was nearly full, and walking across the desert was a sheer 
delight. They had walked until midnight and then gone to sleep 
in the open until dawn. The falling dew had soaked them to 
the skin. That was about the only bath they could hope to 
have in the desert. They had resumed their journey, taking 
a break only in the evening. And then came the sandstorm, 
the worst she had ever seen. Like cotton in the wind the 
group scattered; the wind blew them away from each other. 
She felt somebody twirl a rope around her and jerk her up 
into the sky. That was just before she lost consciousness. 
How many days had passed since then? 

Thirst parched Neha’s throat. If only she could have a drop 
of water, she prayed. Was this her fate — to be slowly 
consumed by thirst, hunger and a merciless sun in this vast 
endless desert? Where was her husband? Had he tried to stick 
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with her? Or had he seen it as a chance to abandon her in the 
middle of nowhere? 

Fatigue weighed her down. She wanted to bury her face in the 
sand and lie down again, letting the sun do the rest in a couple of 
hours. But a sudden resolve made her jump to her feet and break 
intoa run. 

She had walked for nearly two hours when she saw a path. 
Hadn’t they walked along it yesterday? Yes of course, but in 
which direction? A wave of helplessness engulfed her and tears 
welled up her eyes. She would walk as long as her feet could 
carry her, she decided, towards where she thought the end of 
the desert was. If she was destined to die, she would anyway. 

It was then that she saw the miracle: a camel, some way off 
in the distance. Was somebody coming to her rescue? She 
rubbed her eyes in disbelief. No, it was a miracle, not a mirage. 
She rubbed her eyes again. Oh God! Perhaps she wasn’t 
destined to die, after all. 


Dilwar could hardly believe his eyes. Was it a vision? 
Impossible! In the last ten years he had crisscrossed the desert 
many times over but had never seen a woman on her own. 
After finishing his studies, with no job in sight, he had started to 
trade in provisions — mostly out of a sense of pique against a 
society he thought had dealt him a rotten hand. He carried his 
merchandise from one oasis to another; the profit wasn’t much, 
burt that didn’t matter. He had decided to live as he wished, on 
the edge of things and without the cares of a family. As he urged 
his camel forward, he eyed the woman over: she was not only 
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young but beautiful too. 
She stopped by his camel and whispered hoarsely, ‘Water!’ 
‘Who are you? How did you get here?’ 
‘Tell you later. Give me water first, for heaven's sake. I’m 
dying. 
To Neha it was not just water but the nectar of a new life 


which soothed her flaming body. 

‘I’m headed for an oasis two days away,’ Dilwar said after 
he heard her story. ‘If you wish, I'll take you there. Climb up.’ 

The camel lurched forward. 

It was a novel experience for Dilwar. Never before had 
a woman practically perched on his lap, pressing against him. 
All the women he had known before were whores. But 
someone as beautiful as this woman for company? No, never 
before. Her face and neck were red from the sun, and her 
breasts rose and fell gently with the rhythmic roll of the camel. 
But it was her feet that sent shivers through him — dainty, 
shapely and bronzed. A wave of desire swept over him, and 
he placed his hand on her shoulder. 

Neha jumped off the camel. 

‘But why?’ asked Dilwar pleadingly, a bit shame faced. 

‘I refuse to go with you, if you do that again,’ she said, her 
voice catching. ‘I don’t care if I die. Besides, I’m a married 
woman.’ 

Dilwar lighted a beedi. ‘All right, I'll keep my hands off you. 
Come now, climb up. We’ve a long distance to go.’ 

Two hours later they stopped. Dilwar pitched his tent and 
carried his food and drink inside. Then, without a glance at her, 
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he began to devour his meal of bread, meat and dates. 

‘I'm so hungry.’ Neha burst out in a sob. ‘Can't I have a piece 
of bread, please?’ 

‘No,’ Dilwar said harshly. 

Neha stared at him unbelievingly. Was this fellow a human 
being or ademon? Didn't he have any compassion or pity? There 
was plenty of food. ‘You know I haven't had anything to eat for 
the last two days. And all the food you have in front of you 
could easily last the two of us three days. How can you be so 
heartless?’ 

Dilwar drank some water and cleared his throat. ‘There's this 
hunger you've had for two days. Just two days! But there’s 
another kind of hunger that has been gnawing at me for the last 
two weeks. How about that? Look, you've got the food that 
can sate this hunger of mine, but I don’t want it by force. That's 
not my way. Can’t we come to an understanding? You give me 
what I want, and I give you what you want. If you're agreeable, 
come have this piece of meat. If not, well, all you'll get is an 
occasional drink of water. Just enough to keep you going.’ 

‘I don’t want your food.’ 

They resumed their journey in the evening and began telling 
each other about the highs and lows of their lives. Neha hoped 
that after listening to her sufferings Dilwar would melt with pity, 
but dinner passed exactly as lunch had — and the conversation 
ran along much the same lines. She went to sleep with a drink of 
water. 


She suddenly awoke in the middle of the night to find Dilwar 
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young but beautiful too. 

She stopped by his camel and whispered hoarsely, ‘Water!’ 

‘Who are you? How did you get here?’ 

‘Tell you later. Give me water first, for heaven's sake. I’m 
dying.’ 

To Neha it was not just water but the nectar of a new life 
which soothed her flaming body. 

‘I'm headed for an oasis two days away,’ Dilwar said after 
he heard her story. ‘If you wish, I'll take you there. Climb up.’ 

The camel lurched forward. 

It was a novel experience for Dilwar. Never before had 
a woman practically perched on his lap, pressing against him. 
All the women he had known before were whores. But 
someone as beautiful as this woman for company? No, never 
before. Her face and neck were red from the sun, and her 
breasts rose and fell gently with the rhythmic roll of the camel. 
But it was her feet that sent shivers through him — dainty, 
shapely and bronzed. A wave of desire swept over him, and 
he placed his hand on her shoulder. 

Neha jumped off the camel. 

‘But why?’ asked Dilwar pleadingly, a bit shame faced. 

‘I refuse to go with you, if you do that again,’ she said, her 
voice catching. ‘I don’t care if I die. Besides, I’m a married 
woman.’ 

Dilwar lighted a beedi. ‘All right, I'll keep my hands off you. 
Come now, climb up. We've a long distance to go.’ 

Two hours later they stopped. Dilwar pitched his tent and 
carried his food and drink inside. Then, without a glance at her, 
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he began to devour his meal of bread, meat and dates. 

‘I'm so hungry.’ Neha burst out in a sob. ‘Can't I have a piece 
of bread, please?’ 

‘No,’ Dilwar said harshly. 

Neha stared at him unbelievingly. Was this fellow a human 
being or ademon? Didn't he have any compassion or pity? There 
was plenty of food. ‘You know I haven't had anything to eat for 
the last two days. And all the food you have in front of you 
could easily last the two of us three days. How can you be s0 
heartless?’ 

Dilwar drank some water and cleared his throat. ‘There’s this 
hunger you've had for two days. Just two days! But there’s 
another kind of hunger that has been gnawing at me for the last 
two weeks. How about that? Look, you've got the food that 
can sate this hunger of mine, but I don’t want it by force. That's 
not my way. Can’t we come to an understanding? You give me 
what I want, and I give you what you want. If you're agreeable, 
come have this piece of meat. If not, well, all you'll get is an 
occasional drink of water. Just enough to keep you going.’ 

‘I don’t want your food.’ 

They resumed their journey in the evening and began telling 
each other about the highs and lows of their lives. Neha hoped 
that after listening to her sufferings Dilwar would melt with pity, 
but dinner passed exactly as lunch had — and the conversation 
ran along much the same lines. She went to sleep with a drink of 
water. 

She suddenly awoke in the middle of the night to find Dilwar 
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sitting only a hand away from her, his stares piercing her body. 
She shrank away. Was this the prelude, the lull before the 
storm? ‘Why aren’t you asleep?’ she asked. ‘You aren't hungry, 
are you? Why do you sit and stare at me?’ 

‘Stares don’t violate you, do they? Surely they can’t offend 
your honour. But tell me, why do you think you'd be less 
virtuous if you let someone other than your husband touch you?’ 

‘That’s just it — I would lose my morals. That's just what 
I’ve been taught to believe,’ she said. ‘But there’s one thing. You 
and I know that my husband’s missing. For all 1 know he might 
be dead, so I’m willing to marry you. You may marry me and 
sate your hunger.’ 

‘Marriage be damned!’ 

‘Is it because I’m barren?’ 

‘That's got nothing to do with it. I just don’t believe in 
marriage. Nor in having children and raising a family. Marriage is 
a millstone. It’s a fetter. Man was made in the image of god to 
live in freedom, and it was only for social stability that marriage 
evolved as an institution. There’s no other purpose behind it. 
But look at what’s happening around you. Aren’t people already 
far too cruel and heartless? Aren’t they surrounded by tragedy, 
destruction and confusion? In my next life I'd hate to be born 
again as a human being.’ 

‘Even though I can’t bear you a child, I’d always be devoted 
to you and look after you. And always remain faithful to you. 
That's not enough?” 

‘That's it, that’s it — faithfulness! Fidelity! What bondage! 
Your whole life is spent protecting each other from what you 
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think are threats from others. You want to own the person you 
marry, heart and soul. It can never lead to freedom.’ 

‘What rubbish!’ she said. ‘Just what are you gabbing about?’ 

‘After the first flush of pleasure you even begin to hate each 
other. Well, in most cases, at least. I don’t want that to happen 
to me. I don’t want to hate you. Or any other woman for that 
matter. For me, a woman is like a shrine, a temple. We visit 
temples, we do not live there. And don’t we worship the earth 
as a goddess because it produces food which satisfies the 
hunger of our stomach?” 

Neha found him too abstruse. She rolled over on to her 
stomach and buried her face in her hands. ‘All right, go on and 
stare at me to your heart’s content.’ 

They were up before the sun and, hiding behind the squatting 
camel, washed themselves. Dilwar cast several sidelong glances 
at Neha as she rubbed the dew into her glowing skin. 


The last leg of the journey began. They were quiet. They 
stopped around lunchtime, and Dilwar served her a helping of 
bread and meat. Neha was surprised. What had made him 
soften? His face was solemn and she could not get up enough 
courage to ask him. They ate in silence, and rested and started 
as soon as evening fell. Late in the night they stopped, had 
dinner and lay down on the sand under the moon. Not a word 
had passed between them since morning. 

Dilwar awoke with a start. Neha was sitting beside him, running 
her fingers through the hair on his chest. 

‘What do you want?’ he asked. 
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Hunger 


‘You,’ she said. ‘Hurry.’ 

The moon sank in the sandscape and in the pale penumbral 
twilight the man and the woman, wrapped around each other, 
formed a wondrous picture in the vast expanse. 

‘Tell me what made you change your mind?’ Dilwar asked. 

‘I wanted to make you happy. Nothing, I thought, could be 
more wonderful than making a good man happy. If that’s what 
he wants. But tell me, were you really so hungry for me?’ 

‘I was. I still am. This is a strange hunger — this awesome 
hunger of a man for a woman. The hunger in your belly is nothing 
in comparison.’ 

‘After an hour or two we’ll reach the oasis,’ she said, ‘and 
you'll quickly forget me.’ 

‘Never,’ he said. ‘For me, you're a goddess. One doesn’t 
forget a goddess. I'l] always cherish the memory.’ 

Clasping each other's dew-drenched body, they made love 
again. 
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His is a voice that comes from deep 
within ~ a voice unlike any other, a 
voice that has beguiling power over 
the readers. 

Remarkable in utterly different 
ways, Nrusingha Tripathy's stories 
exhibit the power and strength of a 
true literary master. His storytelling 
is detached, precise and brilliant. 
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